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IN GERMANY 


THE scope and complexity of the educational prob- 
lems in Germany today have no precedent in the re- 
cords of history. For example, the occupying powers 
represent three continents—Europe, Asia, and North 
America—plus the British Isles. Consequently, upon 
the long and varied history of education in Germany 
are superimposed the complexities of contemporary 
cultures. 

All one can do in a short treatise on German edu- 
cation today is to lift out for partial examination 
bits of yarn from the tangled skeins. With four 
major occupying powers—England, France, the 
United States, and Russia—plus Poland at work with 
the Germans on their educational system, no fixed 
pattern is now discernible. In fact there is no Ger- 
man “system of education” today. The identical ele- 
ments in the various zones are overwhelmingly out- 
numbered by the disparities in philosophies, pro- 

grams, and procedures. 

} German education, which is moving forward with 
glacial slowness, has been subjected to many negative 
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and positive pressures. The negative program con- 
tains several factors commencing with the prefix 
“de”; (1) destruction, (2) demilitarization, (3) de- 
nazification, (4) decentralization, and (5) depression. 

THE NEGATIVE PRroGRAM.—Destruction of physical 
property is evident in nearly every German city 
and village. For example, only 40 per cent of the 
classrooms in Bremen are available for educational 
use at the present time. Many of these classrooms 
have broken window panes, leaky roofs, and other 
marks of damage by bombs, fires, and the elements. 
The lack of glass to replace shattered windows means 
that many schools have to close in cold weather. The 
loss of books has been incalculable. 

Demilitarization is one of the major objectives of 
the Military Government in Germany. All efforts are 
being made to prevent the rebirth of military might. 
As a part of the demilitarization program, Germany 
is being de-industrialized, but not pastoralized to the 
extremes recommended by the Morgenthau agrarian 
plan. The schools are no longer cogs in a military 
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machine. Under strict surveillance the universities 
of Germany will no longer make “her scholars the 
intellectual bodyguard of her war-like rulers.” 
Denazification has dissolved the Hitler youth move- 
ment in and out of school. Furthermore, approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of the teachers were ousted in the 
initial denazification sereening. The result is a tre- 
mendous shortage of teachers. The average teacher 
has 70 to 80 pupils, in shifts of 35 to 40 each half 
day. The nazified textbooks have been eliminated. 
Unfortunately, printed replacements are slow in ar- 
riving. In a seminar conducted by General Lucius 
D. Clay at Bremen, the writer asked about the pros- 
pects for textbooks. Replied the general, “As to 
paper, the situation must get worse before it can be 
better.” Paper and textbook shortage is a discourag- 
ing by-product of the denazification program. Paren- 
thetically, the new German Fibel falls far short of 
American standards and methodology for teaching 


beginning reading. 

Decentralization has been an important part of the 
four-power program agreed to by Russia, the United 
States, Great Britain, and France. 
are 17 disparate zones and sectors in Austria and 


At present, there 


Germany. Germany has nine separate political and 
educational entities: four zones, plus four sectors in 
Berlin, and another unit for Bremen. Recently 
efforts have been made to unify the British and 
American zones economically. 

Depression has resulted from this negative pro- 
gram. This depression has been more than financial— 
it is physical, mental, and spiritual as well. The 
German teachers and pupils are hungry, cold, and 
discouraged. Hanson W. Baldwin wrote in The New 
York Times on March 2, 1947, as follows: “Germany 
is divided and broken, slowly starving, a cancerous 
growth in the heart of Western Europe, a breeding 
place for the dark philosophy of Nietzsche.” 

THE Positive ProGramM.—Fortunately, “accentuate 
the positive” is more than a song or slogan in mod- 
ern Germany. Neutrolizing and overbalancing the 
negative is an aggressive plan of affirmation. The 
positive elements in the program may be prefaced by 
the letters “re”—(1) re-evaluation; (2) relief; (3) re- 
building; (4) reorganization; and (5) re-education. 
— Re-evaluation of educational conditions in Germany 
was the major objective of the United States Educa- 
tion Mission to Germany, appointed in July, 1946, 
by the Department of State and the War Depart- 
This commission recommended the appoint- 
ment of educational consultants to make intensive 
studies of the educational system in Germany. Dur- 
ing 1947 forty-seven consultants from the 48 states 
were assigned to evaluate various phases of education 


ment. 
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in the American areas and to recommend improve. 
ments. 

Relief obviously must be a vital part of the pro. 
gram in Germany. As Secretary of State Marsh 
has said, “The patient is dying while the doctors je 
liberate.” Relief is needed for body, mind, and soy) 
Food, clothing, and shelter are essentials. The teach. 
ers and children are continually hungry as they try 
to live on 1,200 to 1,500 calories a day—an existence 
or subexistence level. Many Americans eat mor 
food at a noon or evening dinner than most Germans 
get all day. Fortunately, all the children and teach. 
ers receive a hot lunch from surplus commodities anj 
other sources. Hundreds of CARE packages anj 
other food and clothing gifts have been sent to Ger. 
man pupils and teachers. It will cost less to feej 
Germany than it will to starve the people. 

Rebuilding is urgently required. Relief is not 
enough. There must be an aggressive prograin of 
rebuilding business places, homes, churches, and 
schoolhouses. On the second anniversary of V-E Day 
as the writer.walked through the ruins and rubble 
of Bremen, he was thoroughly discouraged at seeing 
how little had been rebuilt in two years’ time. Many 
teachers and pupils still dwell in houses that are 
roofless, windowless, heatless, and waterless. 

Reorganization is one of the recommendations in 
the “Report of the United States Education Mission 
to Germany.” In his letter transmitting the report 
to former Secretary of State Byrnes, former Under. 
secretary Benton said, “To me the most striking and 
important of the many proposals made by the Mission 
is its recommendation for the reorganization of Ger- 
many’s primary and secondary sehools along demo- 
cratic lines.” As an example of reorganization, the 
writer has selected Bremen, where he was stationed 
for two months. The four-year Grundschule has been 
extended into a six-year common elementary school. 
Then will come three years of the Mittelschule. This 
is to be followed by three years of additional see 
ondary education. The reorganization also affects 
the daily work of classroom pupils, since most of the 
schools will be conducted on a coeducational basis. 
Furthermore, an effort is being made to obtain more 
democracy in the school reform. Unfortunately, 
many of the much needed reforms in Germany ate 
merely paper plans. 

Re-education of the people is the major task i 
Germany today. This involves, of course, the educa- 
tional reorientation of the German youth and teachers 
Nazi officials cut off educational information from 
the outside world for over a decade. This resulted in 
educational decadence and an intellectual blackout. 
Re-education programs therefore have been estab- 
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jished in all the schools and teacher-educating insti- 
tutions. 

It is not enough to re-edueate the people in Ger- 
many. A program of re-education is also needed at 
home in the United States. Since Germany is the 
key to Europe, Americans need to retool their minds 
and hearts to the strategic importance of Germany 
in international affairs. Courses in comparative edu- 
cation in teacher-educating institutions would help 
create more intelligent understanding of the historical 
backgrounds of and contemporary conditions in Ger- 
many and in other countries. 

The Potsdam Conference joint statement by Presi- 
dent Truman, Prime Minister Atlee, and Marshal 
Stalin contained this agreement: “German education 
shall be so controlled as completely to eliminate Nazi 
and Militaristie doctrines, and to make possible the 
successful development of democratic ideas.” Thus 
far the main accent has been on the first clause of 
this statement—the negative. The second “to make 
possible the successful development of democratic 
ideas” had to be made secondary, but the positive 
now should be correlated with the negative. 

A Co-ORDINATED PROoGRAM.—The desirable aspects 
of the negative and positive programs may, like the 
synchronized negative and positive terminals of a 
battery, ultimately generate enough power to make 
the educational machinery hum and to give more 
light to the ehildren of Germany. But there must be 
co-ordination! Such a program for German educa- 
tion has numerous elements, some of which are pre- 
fixed by “in”: (1) indigeneity, (2) inspiration, (3) 
interpretation, (4) integration, (5) inerease, and (6) 
mgenuity. 

Indigeneity. The co-ordinated program accents the 
fact that primarily and ultimately German education 
must be indigenous. The unhealthy branches must 
be pruned and destroyed. American cions ean be 
grafted, but the roots must take nourishment from 
the native German soil. The tillers of the educational 
soil must be Germans, who will work under the direc- 
tion of American leaders for a generation and grad- 
ually assume full responsibility for desirable results. 

The initial approach to educational problems in 
Germany could have been a conservative recognition 
on the part of Americans that much is owed to Ger- 
man edueation of the pre-Hitler period. Yet the 
report of the original Edueational Mission, which 
had in its membership no specialists in comparative 
education, details none of these contributions, such as 
Froebel’s idea of kindergartens, Herbartianism 
which is the forerunner of the current “unit method,” 
the concept of compulsory education, ete. The addi- 
tion of specialists in German or European education 
might have resulted in a sounder psychological ap- 
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proach to reorientation and in a more motivated and 
better unified program of re-education. 

Inspiration. The German people, especially the 
pupils and teachers, need to be inspired. A major 
source of inspiration can be a clear-cut definition 
of educational goals. At present pupils are cireum- 
seribed by continuous confusion. The American 
genius and penchant for action are stalemated by 
quadripartite quarrels and the resultant indecision. 
Witness the recent newspaper release that no history 
has been taught in Berlin since V-E Day because the 
four powers cannot agree as to what history should 
be studied. There is too much confusion and diversity 
in objectives, even among the three states and Bremen 
in the American Zone. The major goal of education 
should be democratic teaching, learning, and living, 
but a higher degree of specificity must be ascribed 
to educational objectives in Germany. 

Interpretation. Almost fifty so-called “American 
educational experts” have visited Germany and made 
reports and recommendations during the past year. 
Copies of the individual reports have been made 
available to and by the military government. Un- 
doubtedly a consolidated series of recommendations 
is being prepared. The desirable and feasible sug- 
gestions need to be identified and then implemented 
through a unified program of action. 

The recommendations must also be explained to 
the German people. Furthermore, the Germans re- 
quire an idealistic and realistic interpretation of 
democratic education itself. An army of occupation 
finds it difficult to exemplify a democratic way of 
life to a conquered people. The best interpretation 
will come through an exchange of educational per- 
sonnel between Germany and other democratic coun- 
tries. 

Integration. The British and American zones have 
been united economically with Frankfort as the head- 
quarters. These two zones, with the bond of a com- 
mon language among the foreign educational officers, 
ought to be fused educationally as well as economi- 
cally. While much co-operation exists between the 
school personnel in these two zones, the educational 
co-ordination should be official and functional. The 
bi-zonal economic unit may be enlarged to include 
the French and, possibly, Russian zones. If Russia, 
which has not yet joined UNESCO, refuses to col- 
laborate educationally, then a tri-zonal fusion should 
be effected in education. 

Increase. The recent official decision to raise the 
“level of industry” in Germany must be accompanied 
by a recorded resolution to raise the “level of educa- 
tion.” The former, it is feared by some, may raise 
the war potential; the latter, it is hoped by all, will 
increase the peace potential. One of the most hopeful 
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signs in recent months has been the recognition by 
the American Military Government of the need for 
a great increase in textbooks, for the elevation of 
education to a division status, and for special coun- 
sel on educational and cultural affairs. It is heart- 
ening to see the results since Herman B. Wells, now 
on leave of absence as president of Indiana Univer- 
city, has been appointed special adviser on educa- 
tional and cultural affairs to General Lucius D. Clay. 
Assisted by such capable American educators as Rich- 
ard Thomas Alexander and Mildred English, and 
such able German educators as Erich Hylla, William 
Berger, and others, the work will advance. But many 
more competent educational workers are needed for 
the huge task in Germany. 

Educators in Germany face a task that is long as 
well as huge. Educators from the United States 
should remain in Germany for a generation so as 


Events. 
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to evaluate the program before leaving. Continuoys 
appraisal might well be made by foreign and Germay 
educators, working under the direction of the Depart. 
ment of State or the U. S. Office of Education or 
an organization such as the American Counei] on 
Education or UNESCO. 

Ingenuity. New instrumentalities and new tech. 
niques will be needed. When the great German mg. 
cian Beethoven composed his famous symphonies, jy 
wrote music for instruments not yet invented at tha 
time. Only when man devised new instruments could 
Beethoven’s majestic music be heard in its fulles 
grandeur. Only as men discover new means and 
methods of educational co-operation can the ¢hal. 
lenge of the opening sentence of the Preamble to 
UNESCO’s Constitution be met fully: “Since wars 
begin in the minds of men, it is in the minds of me 
that the defenses of peace must be constructed.” 





TO HELP EUROPE IS TO HELP AMERICA 


THE National Education Association has recently 
circulated a statement formulated by its Legislative 
Commission and approved as a statement of policy 
by its Executive Committee. The title of the state- 
ment, which is reprinted from the Journal of the 
NEA, January, 1948, is “We Must Save Europe with- 
out Losing America.” It is not in any spirit of criti- 
cism of the excellent argument in the statement itself 
that the suggestion is offered that a title less open to 
misinterpretation would have been more relevant to 
the cause to which the NEA has given such outstand- 
ing leadership for the past three decades. There are 
unfortunately individuals and groups in this country 
which might easily and too willingly pervert the 
words, “We must save Europe without losing Amer- 
ica,” to “If we save Europe, we will lose America”— 
an interpretation which is quite impossible for any- 
one who reads the text. But, unfortunately again, to 
adapt a remark of Robert Louis Stevenson’s “man 
does not live by bread alone; he lives by headlines.” 

Those who have the opportunity at this time of 
world crisis to be in Europe are in a position to ap- 
preciate the effects of the Marshall Plan on European 
democracies. It has brought a new spirit of hope in 
an atmosphere where no other signs of hope were 
apparent. It has helped to erystallize policy, which 
may set up for democracies a counter-propaganda to 
Communism and will give strength and force to those 
in this country who see that the danger to democracy 
lies in failure to provide the best education that the 
country can afford on equal terms to all young people 


wherever they may be living. 


No one who is familiar with the situation can fail 
to give all the support that he can to the following 
passages in the statement published by the NEA that 
if aid from the United States “will help keep the 
peace, to get Europe on its feet, to stem the tide 
of totalitarianism, this aid will be a small price to pay 
compared to the 300 billions spent on the last war. 

It is of the utmost importance, however, in the try- 
ing years ahead, that we strengthen our defense at 
home as well as abroad.”—I. L. K. 


HOSPITAL NEEDS AND NURSING 
EDUCATION 

Ficures recently released by the American Hospital 
Association reveal the rapid growth in the demand for 
care on the part of the public and the great increase 
in the number of nurses needed as well as in the 
amount of money required to meet the growing de- 
mand. Compared to 8,646,885 admissions in 1936, 
the number of admissions in 1946 (15,153,452) prac- 
tically doubled; births of babies in hospitals were 
831,500 in 1936 in comparison with 2,136,373 in 1946; 
increase in number of hospital beds—1,096,721 in 
1936, 1,468,714 in 1946; and the average daily census 
of patients in hospital beds—980,516 in 1936, 1,239, 
454 in 1946. In a two-year period (194446), the 
number of full-time personnel increased from 685,953 
to 829,500, and the total expenditure in civilian hos- 
pitals from $1,232,145,102 to $1,963,355,000. In 1910 
the total number of nurses in the United States (grad- 
uate and student) was 82,327; in 1940, 371,066. For- 
tunately the number of students enrolled in schools 
of nursing across the country shows an increase 4% 
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' only 50 students will be accepted for enrollment. 


May is 1948 


does the number graduating from these schools. In 
1940 of the total of 85,156 students enrolled, 23,640 
were graduated; in 1946, of the total of 128,828 en- 
rolled, 35,600 were graduated; and 1947 saw 40,744 
craduating. In 1947, too, there were 40,000 first-year 


B students enrolled. 


There is still, however a erying need for personnel 
to staff the hospitals across the country, not only in 
civilian hospitals but in those devoted to the care of 
disabled servicemen. Therefore it is encouraging to 
the profession to learn that new schools are being 
opened from time to time. The most recent an- 
nouncement to reach ScHOoL AND Society is that of 
the opening of the College of Nursing in the Univer- 
sity of Bridgeport (Conn.) next fall in affiliation with 
the Bridgeport Hospital. Students in the four-year 
course will receive clinical, laboratory, and field train- 
ing in the hospital and the remainder of their edu- 
cation in the university. The course will lead to a 


; B.S. degree in nursing. 


The sixth annual course in health and human rela- 
tions, to be given at the hospital of the University of 
Pennsylvania, June 28 through July 30, should be of 
particular interest to school, social-agency, health- 
education, nursing, and public-health personnel. The 
course, Which is offered through the university’s 
School of Edueation and the Institute for the Study 


| of Venereal Diseases under the supervision of John 


H. Stokes, director of the institute, is under the spon- 
sorship of the Public Health Service, FSA; the Amer- 
ican Social Hygiene Association; the Pennsylvania 
State Department of Health; and the Division of 
Medical Services, Philadelphia Board of Publie Edu- 
Despite the increase in interest in the course 
Ap- 
plication forms may be obtained from Dr. Stokes at 
36th and Spruce Streets, Philadelphia 4. The course 
carries five semester (graduate or undergraduate) 
credits in the School of Education. 


cation. 


THE SUMMER INSTITUTE FOR SOCIAL 
PROGRESS 

Tue annual Summer Institute for Social Progress 
to be held at Wellesley (Mass.), June 26 through July 
9, will be centered around the theme, “The Real Issue 
of 1948: the Responsibility of the United States in the 
World Situation.” The special feature of this year’s 
ieetings will be small discussion groups under the 
leadership of authorities in various fields. 

Robert Bendiner, associate editor, The Nation, is 


hes > . 
| lead of the program committee, and the Reverend 


Harry C. Meserve, minister of the First Unitarian 
Church, Buffalo, is chairman of the faculty. Visiting 
speakers from leading universities, newspapers, busi- 
less and labor organizations, and government depart- 
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ments will be in attendance. The resident faculty will 
include, King Gordon, news analyst of the Canadian 
Broadeasting Corporation at the UN; the Reverend 
Cameron P. Hall, executive secretary, Department 
of Chureh and Economic Life, Federal Council of 
Churehes; Edward S. Lewis, director, Urban League 
of Greater New York; Jean T. McKelvey, professor 
of industrial and labor relations, Cornell University ; 
Orlie Pell, American Labor Education Service; Julius 
Schreiber, director, National Institute of Social Rela- 
tions; and Irwin M. Tobin, member of the staff, Divi- 
sion of International Labor, Health, and Social Af- 
fairs, Department of State. 

The cost is $7.00 a day, covering tuition and room 
and board in Claflin-Severance Hall, Wellesley Col- 
lege. Program and full details may be had by writing 
to Harriet M. Smith, 19 West Mohawk Street, Buf- 
falo 2, N. Y. 


THE EDGAR E. ROBINSON PROFESSORSHIP 
IN UNITED STATES HISTORY 


A new chair in United States history, made possible 
by a gift of $125,000 from the May T. Morrison trust 
estate matched by $125,000 contributed by friends of 
Stanford University, has been established in the uni- 
versity. The professorship has been named the Edgar 
E. Robinson Professorship in United States History 
in honor of Dr. Robinson, who holds the Margaret 
Byrne Professorship in United States History, who 
has been head of the department of history in the 
university for twenty years, and who since the estab- 
lishment of the Institute of American History in 1943 
has held the directorship. Dr. Robinson will not be 
retired until 1952. It is expected that an appoint- 
ment to the new chair will be made in the fall of 1948. 


THE O. G. SANFORD MEMORIAL BOOK FUND 


ACcoRDING to an announcement sent to SCHOOL AND 
Socrety by Robert L. Smoot, president, University of 
Kansas City Chapter of Future Teachers of America, 
the chapter is sponsoring a book fund in memory of 
and as a tribute to the late O. G. Sanford, former 
chairman of the department of education at the uni- 
versity, who died, March 4, at the age of seventy 
years. Mr. Sanford, who had served the university 
as dean when the institution was opened (1933), 
founded the chapter of FTA. Prior to his affiliation 
with the university, Dean Sanford had held the as- 
sistant state superintendency of schools in Missouri. 
Mr. Smoot believes that former students and asso- 
ciates of Dean Sanford will be interested in contribut- 
ing to the memorial fund and adds: 


During the forty-eight years of his life as an educator, 
Dean Sanford made countless friends through his interest 
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in young people and in teachers of young people, and we 
feel that many of these friends would like to have an 
opportunity to contribute to a memorial book fund in his 
honor to show their esteem for such a fine person. 

All contributions should be sent care of FTA, Edu- 
cation Department, University of Kansas City, Kan- 
sas City 4, Mo. 


FIELD WORK FOR PROFESSORS OF LAW 


Law professors should be required periodically to 
leave the ivory tower and to become reacquainted at 
first hand with the law in action, recommends Arthur 


Notes and News 
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T. Vanderbilt, dean, New York University Schoo] of 
Law, in his annual report to Harry Woodburn Chase, 
chancellor of the university. By spending one term 
out of every three and a half years in proximity to 
actual legal proceedings, the professors would be en. 
abled to keep their courses and procedures up to date. 
In this way the School of Law will render bette 
service to prospective members of the profession, 

A similar suggestion may well be made to pro. 
fessors of education. If it has already been made, 
then it should be repeated. What is more, something 
should be done about it. 





Report on increase in membership for week end- 
ing April 26: 3. 
Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

ArtTuur T. 
missionary, who has been an assistant in agricultural 


MosHerR, an American Presbyterian 


engineering at Allahabad (India) Agricultural Insti- 
tute, has been named principal to succeed the late 
John Lawrence Goheen, whose death was reported in 
ScHooL AND Society, February 14. 

Rostn C. BuerkI, whose appointment as dean, 
Graduate School of Medicine, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, was reported in ScHoou AND Society, June 6, 
1941, has been named vice-president of the university 
in charge of medical affairs to succeed A. Newton 
Richards who will retire in June after 38 years of 
William S. Parker, assistant dean, Graduate 
School of Medicine, will sueceed Dr. Buerki. John 
McK. Mitchell, associate in pediatries, School of Medi- 
cine, has been appointed dean, School of Medicine, to 


service. 


succeed Isaac Starr, whose appointment was reported 
in these columns, November 17, 1945, and who has 
asked to be relieved of administrative duties to de- 
vote all his time to teaching and research. All 
changes are effective, July 1. 

NorMAan Lincotn Tow Le, whose appointment as 
acting dean, School of Engineering, Cooper Union 
(New York 3), was reported in ScHOoL AND SOCIETY, 
February 14, has been named to the deanship to sue- 
ceed the late George F. Bateman, whose death was 
reported in these columns, February 7. 

EmILe MaALakis, associate professor of French lit- 
erature, the Johns Hopkins University, has been pro- 
moted to a full professorship of Romance languages 
and named head of the department to succeed Charles 
E. Singleton who has accepted an appointment at 
Harvard University. Edward Williamson, a teaching 
fellow at Harvard University, has been appointed to 


Carl 


take over the teaching duties of Dr, Singleton. 


P. Swanson, associate professor of biology, has been 
promoted to a professorship, and William D. Meck]. 
roy, assistant professor of biology, to an associate 
professorship. E. D. Domar, a member of the staff 
of the University of Chicago, has been named asso. 
ciate professor of political economy. 


Wa.pemar P. Reap, professor of philosophy, Uni- 
versity of Utah, will sueceed E. E. Ericksen as head 
of the department, July 1, when the latter will be re- 
tired because of age. Sterling MeMurrin, assistant 
professor of philosophy, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia (Los Angeles), has been appointed professor 
of philosophy as of July 1. 


ReainatD C. McGrane, CuHartes K. Weicuerr, 
AND GrorGE H. ACHESON have been appointed heads 
of departments in the University of Cincinnati. Dr. 
McGrane will succeed Beverley W. Bond, Jr., as head 
of the department of history, August 1; Dr. Weichert 
will become head of the department of zoology, Sep- 
tember 1, succeeding Harry L. Wieman; and Dr. 
Acheson will sueceed Dennis E. Jackson as head of 
the department of pharmacology, July 1. Upon 
their retirement, Dr. Bond, Dr. Wieman, and Dr. 
Jackson will receive emeritus status after 20 years, 
43 years, and 30 years of service, respectively. 


CHRISTOPHER E. BarTHEL, JR., has been appointed 
chairman of physics research, Armour Research Foun 
dation, Illinois Institute of Technology (Chicago 16), 
to sueceed Haldon A. Leedy, whose appointment as 
acting director of the foundation was reported in 
Scoot AND Society, March 27. Dr. Leedy has now 
been named to the directorship. 


Maurice J. Tuomas, whose election as superit- 
tendent of schools, Rochester (Minn.), was reported in 
ScHoou AND Socrety, January 15, 1944, has been ap- 
pointed professor of education, University of Pitts- 
burgh, and executive director, Tri-State Area Study 
Council. 
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Henry M. KenpaLt AND Rosert E. Dickinson 
have been appointed to professorships of geography 
at Syracuse (N. Y.) University. Dr. Kendall is at 
present associate professor of geography, Amherst 
College; Dr. Dickinson was a member of the geogra- 
phy staff of the University of London before going 
to Syracuse University in September, 1947, as a vis- 


iting professor. 


Ayona changes in staff announced by Princeton 
University under date of April 21 are the following: 
Appointments, Subrahmanyan Chandrasekhar, Indian 
astronomer, who is serving as distinguished-service 
professor of theoretical astrophysics, the University 
of Chicago, visiting professor (spring, 1949); Erik 
Sjoqvist, director of the Swedish Academy in Rome, 
visiting professor of art and archaeology (academic 
year 1948-49) ; and John Henry Dillon, director, Tex- 
tile Research Institute, visiting lecturer in chemistry 
(academie year 1948-49). Promotions, to professor- 
ships, Francis F. A. Comstock (architecture), George 
Rowley (art and archaeology), Richard A. Lester 
(economies), Philip Kissam (civil engineering), and 
Harry H. Hess (geology); to associate professor- 
ships, Aurin M, Chase, Jr. (biology), Samuel D. At- 
kins (classies), Wilbert E. Moore (economies), Les- 
ter Lees (aeronautical engineering), Richard Ken- 
neth Toner (chemical engineering), Ralph H. Fox 
and John W. Tukey (mathematics), Elbert B. O. Bor- 
gerhoff (modern languages), and Donald R. Hamil- 
ton (physics) ; and to assistant professorships, Court- 
ney C. Smith and Alba H. Warren, Jr. (English), 
Arthur $. Link (history), and Edgar S. Furniss 
(polities). 


Tue following changes in staff were announced by 
Amherst (Mass.) College under date of April 21: 
Promotions, to professorships, Reuben A. Brower 
(Class of 1880 professor of Greek and English), 
Newton F. MeKeon, Jr. (English), and Anthony 
Scenna (German) ; to associate professorships, Albert 
E. Wood (biology), Henry G. Mishkin (music) and 
Robert H. Breusch (mathematics); and to assistant 
professorships, Bruee B. Benson (economies), Wil- 
liam W. Gibson (English), Frank L. Gillespie (phys- 
ical edueation), Taylor Hinton (biology), Conrad J. 
Hemond, Jr. (physies), and Maurice J. Klain (politi- 
Appointments, Richard D. Northeroft, 
assistant professor of biology; David Jennison, asso- 
ciated college physician; and to instructorships, Wen- 
dell V. Clausen (elassies), Francis D. Dibble (public 
speaking), James J. Eells, Jr. (mathematics), Peter 
M. Keir (economies), Richard N. Rose (English), 
John A. Seott and George M. Waller (history), and 
Charles B. Woodbury (psychology). 


eal science), 


IX announcing the appointment of members of the 
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staff for the summer schools at Middlebury ( Vt.) 
College, the publicity department of the college re- 
ported that Frederick D. Eddy was a member of the 
staff of Columbia University. Mr. Eddy has never 
been associated with Columbia University; he is in- 
structor in Romance languages at the University of 
Pennsylvania. 


Orpway TEAD, chairman of the Board of Higher 
Education, New York City, will give the Frank Ells- 
worth Spaulding lecture on education at Yale Univer- 
sity, May 14. Dr. Tead’s subject will be “College 
Teaching and College Learning.” The lectureship was 
established by the department of education “as a tes- 
timonial to Dr. Spaulding’s constructive leadership.” 


Recent Deaths 

Lewis GARDNER WESTGATE, professor emeritus of 
geology, Ohio Wesleyan University (Delaware), died 
March 30, according to a report sent to SCHOOL AND 
Society by Broderick H. Johnson, director of the of- 
fice of publicity, under date of April 22. Dr. West- 
gate, who was seventy-nine years old at the time of 
death, had served as teacher in a high school in Illi- 
nois (1893-1900) and at the university as professor 
of geology and head of the department (1900-39). 


Tue REVEREND ARMAND WILLIAM Forstatt, S.J., 
former director of the seismic observatory, Regis Col- 
lege (Denver), and a well-known authority on earth- 
quakes, died, April 21, at the age of eighty-eight 
years. Father Forstall had served as teacher of 
mathematies (1885-86), College of the Sacred Heart 
(Coteau, La.); teacher of physics, chemistry and 
mathematies (1886-88), Las Vegas (N. M.); teacher 
of physies, chemistry, and mathematics (1888-90, 
1898-99), professor of mathematies (1904-25), pro- 
fessor of chemistry (1904-23), professor of physies 
and engineering drawing and director of the assaying 
department (1904-34), and director of the seismic 
observatory (1909-34), Regis College; instructor in 
physies (1895-96, 1900-02), Georgetown University 
(Washington, D. C.) ; and instructor in physies (1899- 
1900), College of the Holy Cross (Worcester, Mass.). 


Apo Leopotp, professor of wildlife management, 
the University of Wisconsin, died, April 21, at the 
age of sixty-one years. Dr. Leopold, who was known 
nationally as an authority on conservation, had served 
the professorship in the university since 1933. 


THE REVEREND BensaMIN W. ARNeETT, for fifty- 
three years pastor of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Philadelphia, and president emeritus, Edward 
Waters College (Jacksonville, Fla.), died, April 21, 
at the age of eighty-three years. Mr. Arnett was the 
first president of the college. 
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Barry Cerr, professor of comparative literature, 
Reed College (Portland, Ore.), died, April 22, at the 
age of sixty-six years. Dr. Cerf had served as in- 
structor in Romance languages (1908-10), assistant 
professor (1910-12), and associate professor (1912- 
21), the University of Wisconsin; and at Reed College 
in the professorship since 1921. 

Ivy CAMPBELL FiIsHER, professor of philosophy and 
psychology, Wells College (Aurora, N. Y.), died of a 
cerebral hemorrhage, April 22, at the age of fifty-nine 
Dr. Fisher had taught at Wellesley College 
(1915-16) and had served Wells College as assistant 
professor of philosophy (1916-17), associate profes- 
sor of philosophy and psychology (1917-19), and in 
the professorship since 1919. 


years. 


Recently she was ap- 
pointed chairman of the newly created department of 
esthetics. 

SUMNER CusHING Brooks, professor of zoology, 
University of California (Berkeley), succumbed to a 
heart attack, April 23, while collecting marine speci- 
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mens near the government aquarium in Bermuda. Dr. 
Brooks, who was fifty-nine years old at the time of his 
death, had serve’ as research fellow (1917), Wester, 
Reserve University; research fellow in tropical meq}. 
eine (1917-19), Harvard University; associate pro- 
fessor of physiology and biochemistry (1919-29) 
Bryn Mawr (Pa.) College; biologist in the hygieni: 
laboratory, U. S. Public Health Service (1920-26). 
professor of physiology and biochemistry (1926-27), 
Rutgers University; and professor of zoology (since 
1927), University of California. 


THE REVEREND EDMUND CAMPION Horng, §.J, 
professor of sdciology, University of Detroit, died, 
April 25, at the age of fifty years. Father Horne had 
served as instructor in English (1927-30), St. Igna- 
tius High School; instructor in English (1934), 
Creighton University (Omaha, Neb.); president 
(1937-42), John Carroll University (Cleveland) ; and 
professor of sociology (since 1944), University of 
Detroit. 





THE 30TH ANNIVERSARY CONFERENCE OF 
THE NADAM 


Frep H. TURNER 


University of Illinois 


THE Thirtieth Anniversary Conference of the Na- 
tional Association of Deans and Advisers of Men was 
held at the Hotel Adolphus and Southern Methodist 
University, Dallas, Texas, on March 11, 12, and 13. 
The meeting was attended by 174 representatives from 
institutions in forty states. 

E. L. Cloyd, dean, State College of Agriculture and 
Engineering of the University of North Carolina (Ra- 
leigh), president of the association, presided at all 
sessions of the conference. Umphrey Lee, president, 
Southern Methodist University, welcomed the group; 
and George E. Davis, director of student affairs, Pur- 
due University, responded for the association. 

Don H. Gardner, dean, University of Akron, gave 
the keynote address, “The Problems before Us,” in 
which he carefully outlined the major problems con- 
fronting deans of students and deans and advisers of 
men. Major problems listed by Dean Gardner were 
classified in two eategories, those affecting individual 
deans and those affecting the association. 
individual 
office and 
duties represent an accumulation of activities rather 


The brief of the problems confronting 


deans included: the student dean whose 
than a planned educational program; the magnitude 
and mechanies of tasks which have taken the time of 


the dean to such an extent that he must exclude his 

































primary job, helping the individual student; the in- 
plementation of the philosophy of development of the 
whole student as recommended by the President’s Con- 
mittee on Higher Education; the failure of strict 
academic interests to recognize the personnel point of 
view in higher education; the articulation of higher 
education with business and industry; the issue of 
centralized versus decentralized administration; the 
selection of properly trained deans who are qualified 
administrative officers as well; deans with sufficient 
breadth of vision to administer over-all programs, 
since this seems to be a definite trend; the appoint- 
ment of deans as general administrative officers, con- 
parable in status with the chief academic and financial 
officers of the institutions. 

Major problems facing the association, as listed by 
Dean Gardner ineluded: expansion of the member- 
ship, which has been held relatively small through the 
thirty years of the association’s life; the admission o! 
junior-college representatives, since the membership 
has been limited to recognized, four-year, degree- 
granting institutions; continuance of co-ordinating 
conferences first called by this association; the trail 
ing of new men in the field; the maintenance of the 
original objective of thirty years ago, namely, to find 
the best methods of serving individual students. 

The discussion of Dean Gardner’s keynote address 
was led by Wesley P. Lloyd, dean, Brigham Young 
University. 

The opening session was concluded by a memorial 
service for V. I. Moore, former dean of student life 
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da. Dr at the University of Texas, whose grave is near Dallas. 
ue of his Participating in the memorial service were E. F. Bos- 
Wester worth, dean, Oberlin College; Arno Nowotny, dean, 
al med). University of Texas; Scott H. Goodnight, dean emer- 
ate pro. itus, the University of Wisconsin; and E. M. Baker, 
919-2) dean, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. A 
hygienie wreath was placed on the grave of Dean Moore. 


20-26) ; 
126-27) 
Vy (since 


Group discussions based on types of institutions 
oceupied the second session of the conference, with 
chairman and secretaries heading the various groups. 
Publicly supported institutions were headed by H. E. 
Stone, dean, University of California (Los Angeles) ; 
privately supported institutions by F. George Seul- 
berger, dean, Northwestern University; municipal in- 
stitutions by Robert W. Bishop, dean, University of 
Cincinnati; technical institutions by Robert W. Van 
Houten, dean (acting president), Newark (N. J.) Col- 
lege of Engineering; and teachers colleges by R. H. 
Linkins, dean, Illinois State Normal University. 

The entire third session was given over to a fune- 
tional survey of the members of the association, re- 
ported by George D. Small, dean, University of Tulsa. 
The association had conducted functional surveys of 
its members in 1932 and 1939, and this third national 
functional survey produced a number of interesting 
indications of trends which were reported by Dean 
Small. Definite trends based on the study were: (1) 
expansion of personnel services and responsibilities at 
every level in higher education; (2) centralization of 
all such services under one administrative head, in 
large and small institutions, and the activation of 
centralization is at its height at the present time; (3) 
co-ordination and integration of personnel services, 
both ineentralized and nonecentralized programs; (4) 
specialization of personnel workers and_ services 
through unit services within the general framework; 
(5) recognition of the importance of personnel work 
and services by college administrators, faculty, and 
the public; (6) more specifie allocation of functions; 
(7) increased use of tests as a unit within the total 
framework; (8) inereasing recognition of the dean 
of students and dean of men as major administrative 
officers; (9) increasing recognition of the importance 
of vocational guidance; (10) realization that the chief 
personnel officer, the dean of students or dean of men, 
is in danger of becoming chiefly an administrative 
officer with fewer actual student contacts than he was 
formerly able to maintain. 

Following Dean Small’s report, a panel, with J. H. 
Newman, dean, University of Virginia, in the chair, 
and consisting of Frank C. Baldwin, director of stu- 
dent administration, Cornell University; Merrill E. 
Jarchow, dean, Carleton College; A. Blair Knapp, 
dean, Temple University; Robert J. Miner, Director 
of Student Affairs, Miami University; Vietor F. Spat- 
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helf, dean, Wayne University; Robert M. Strozier, 
dean, University of Chicago; James Borreson, direc- 
tor, University of Minnesota; and Fred H. Weaver, 
dean, University of North Carolina, discussed various 
phases of the study made by Dean Small and his 
committee. 

Based on the 1932, 1939, and 1948 studies and fune- 
tional surveys, there is a definite trend indicating that 
the membership of the association has changed—in 
1932 only ten per cent of the members carried the title 
dean of students, and in 1948 over fifty per cent of 
the membership have that or a similar title, indicating 
that many former deans of men have become major 
administrative officers in their institutions. Functions 
performed by deans listed in the three surveys which 
have gained in popularity since 1932 are: advising 
and adjusting student’s emotional difficulties, penali- 
zation for infractions of housing regulations, advising 
student government, regulating participation in ex- 
tracurricular activities, penalization for moral delin- 
quencies, supervising social calendar, keeping official 
record of student’s personal history, handling attend- 
ance reports, handling problems of chaperonage, ad- 
ministering educational counseling program, admin- 
istering student loans, administering scholarships, 
recommending students for remedial medical treat- 
ment, enforcing payment of student’s institutional 
bills, and supervising mental-health clinics. 

Functions which have lost strength since 1932 in- 
clude: adjusting social problems, supervising fraterni- 
ties, enforcing payment of student’s private bills, con- 
ducting research, supervising part-time employment, 
penalization for infraction of student-organization 
regulations, enforcing automobile regulations, penal- 
izing for chapel absences, and administering penalties 
for unsatisfactory work. 

The fourth session consisted of four short addresses 
and discussions of pertinent topics. Edgar J. Fisher, 
of the Institute of International Education (New York 
City), spoke on the problems af foreign students. 
Colonel Ralph W. Wilson, Scholarship Commissioner 
of the National Interfraternity Conference of New 
York, discussed methods of improving fraternity 
scholarship. A panel, headed by Dean Nowotny, 
spoke on pertinent problems of independent students ; 
the chief speaker on the panel was James W. Findlay, 
president, Drury College (Springfield, Mo.). Tom 
King, dean, Michigan State College; Paul Trump, 
dean, University of Wisconsin; and Dean Newhouse, 
director of student affairs, University of Washington, 
discussed the recently formed U. 8. National Student 
Association and its implications. 

The annual banquet was held in the Student Union 
Building on the campus of Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, with speeches by President Lee and W. H. 
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Cowley, professor of higher education, Stanford Uni- 
A. C. Zumbrunnen, dean, Southern Metho- 
who is retiring at the end of the 
present year, was honored by the university and by 
the association. Doctor Cowley spoke brilliantly on the 
history of work in the field of student life and per- 
sonnel services, mentioned the many problems con- 


versity. 
dist University, 


fronting such workers, and urged the deans to devote 
more time and interest to basic social problems, the 
culture of the times; looked to the day when frustra- 
tions are more frequent than now; and urged deans to 
worry less about small details of techniques and spend 
more time on larger issues. 

The final session of the conference was given to the 
reports of the group conferences and reports of com- 
mittees. There was a discussion of a proposed change 
of name for the association which might more nearly 
define the duties of the membership, since more than 
fifty per cent of the membership is now composed of 
deans of students, deans of student life, and other 
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titles indicating major administrative positions on jp. 
dividual campuses, but the association voted for sentj. 
mental reasons to retain its thirty-year-old title, 

Resolutions were presented by James A. Dickinson, 
dean, Carnegie Institute of Technology, memorializino 
the late C. R. Melcher, dean, University of Kentucky: 
Alvan Duerr, of the National Interfraternity Confer. 
ence of New York;,an honorary member of the aggo. 
ciation; and John Rienie Schultz, president, Allegheny 
College, whose deaths have occurred during the past 
year. 

Dean Newman was named president of the associa. 
tion; Dean Knapp, vice-president; and Fred H, 
Turner, dean, University of Illinois, secretary-treas. 
urer. The Executive Committee for 1948—49 will con. 
sist of the officers and Dean Cloyd, Dean Lloyd, Di- 
rector Newhouse, Dean Dunham, Dean Jarchow, Paul 
MaeMinn, dean, University of Oklahoma. The 1949 
conference will be held at the Hotel Moraine, High- 
land Park, Lllinois. 





SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF VETERANS 
AND THEIR TRAINING PROGRAMS 
UNDER GOVERNMENT AUSPICES 
Victor RANDOLPH! 

Southern Illinois University, Carbondale 


THE purpose of this study was to show what is 
happening in veterans’ education by summarizing the 
data on those who have completed counseling at the 
Veterans Administration Guidance Center at Southern 
Illinois University. 

These data were tabulated in two parts. The first 
403 cases were all those completed by the Veterans 
Administration Guidance Center from its inception, 
May 21, 1945, to and including February 28, 1946. 
In August, 1947, 597 more conservative cases were 
taken in alphabetical order making a total of 1,000 
No case was recorded twice. 

As shown by Table I, only two 
female advisements were listed in the tabulation. 
Over 93 per cent of the veterans counseled were 
Only 


eases. 


Sex and Race. 


whites, and about five per cent were Negroes. 
two per cent were not listed as to sex and race. 

Age. Table II shows that the ages ranged from 18 
to 48, with 26 veterans not listed as to ages. A large 
majority of the veterans advised was between the ages 
of 20 and 30 inelusive. This group composed 770, or 

1The author of this report worked as an appraiser 
with the Veterans Administration Guidance Center from 
the Southern Illinois University faculty for a period of 
eight months. 


79 per cent, of the veterans listed with ages. Both 
the mean and median ages were 25 years. 


TABLE I 
SEX AND RACE OF VETERANS 








Sex and Race Per Cent 





Number 
MEGIS WRG cee. ebiwaios 931 93 
OMORE “WEUO : nin c ste o's ne 1 lessthan 1 
Meee DORUS heii ee ce ceses 50 5 
Wewmiale WOPRO. 2 i 6 cidsic cece 1 less than 1 
INOS TRE Fe innca ce etaves 17 2 
ORE ks ic RE LEA hs 1000 100 





Marital status. According to Table IIT over one 
half of the 1000 cases considered were married. 
Twenty-five of the veterans were listed as divorced, 
eleven as separated, and one widowed. Fifteen cases 
were not listed. Most of these were probably single. 

TABLE II 
AGES OF VETERANS 








Not Lowest Highest 20-30 
Item Listed Age Age Mean Median Inc. 








26 18 48 25 25 770 





Dependents. Of those married, as shown by Table 
IV, they were about equally divided with and without 
children. Nine of those married and with children 
also had a dependent parent or parents. Of the 519 
married, 302 or 48 per cent, had dependents othet 
than a wife. Only 16 of the 302 listed with depen 
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dents had no children, but had a dependent parent. 
sixty-nine of the single veterans had a dependent 
parent or sister. Fifteen of those divorced had de- 
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pendents, two were separated with a dependent child, 
and one was widowed with a child. Only 17 were not 
listed as to dependents, but these were probably single 
and without children. Of the 1000 cases counseled, 
23 or 62 per cent had dependents. 


TABLE IV 
DEPENDENTS OF VETERANS 











Status Number 

Married, NacQMgee a0 te we ence ccckeeies 217 
Married, (SID « beta Eels va can cew anges 277 
Married, PNOES 5 e.t5los Kés.es'0s 6043.50.00 16 
Married, Children and Parents .......... 9 
Single, DePOBGOWUE veo 's vive cade vciwecbe ees 69 
Divorced, SNE 6055.6 6645 swe cee chess 15 
Separated, See whe < 65.05 o.00e see a hae « 2 
Widowed, Gist dAeseeevtvcts cs needs 1 
Not HeteG@ ices vere ere ee reas oe eer beeen 17 

Total) ad chars HOAs ore eae hoe See 623 





Schooling. Table V shows that the largest single 
group listed was composed of high-school graduates— 
346 or 35 per cent of the total of 1000 cases. Three 
high-school diplomas were listed as having been 
granted on the basis of General Educational Develop- 
ment Tests given in the Services. Twelve of the one 
hundred sixty-five with college training had degrees. 
Only two having degrees held commissions. A total 
of 188 was listed with eighth-grade diplomas. The 
lowest edueational qualification was the third-grade 
attainment, only one listed. Fifty-one per cent were 
high-school graduates and better. 


ver one 
varried. 
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TABLE V 


EDUCATIONAL QUALIFICATIONS OF VETERANS 
20-30 —— : a 














Item Graduates Number Per Cent 
a eee 12 165 16 
High School ...... 346 550 5D 
Grade School ..... 188 280 28 
Not listed ........ 5 less than 1 
vithout Total «.4aene 1000 99 
vildren =“ ig 
he 519 Major or Preferred Subjects. Table VI shows 


other 
lepen- 


that the veterans preferred mathematics to any of the 
other subjects. These totaled 241, or 24 per cent. 
The social seiences (mainly history) received second 
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preference. The natural sciences, manual training, 
English, and commercial subjects including prelaw 
followed in order of preference. 


TABLE VI 
SUBJECTS PREFERRED BY VETERANS 











Subject Number Per Cent 

Pee a eee ee 335 33 
Se cake ane weeeades +s 241 24 
EEE a cccicccacacceesse 67 7 
PURE dev occcevceceesesece 122 12 
DTD 5 a ov os die evasdes ase 91 
py ee 42 + 
Commercial subjects and prelaw .... 30 3 
CI oa oe Kedivecen coer seOnses 72 7 

|) EIR Re CE ee eee 1000 99 





Special Training. Table VII shows that a total of 
184, or 18 per cent, was listed as having had special 
training in the Armed Forces, while 153, or 15 per 
cent, had been given some kind of special training 
prior to the war. A few veterans had both special 
training prior to the war and special or technical 
training in the Armed Forces. These cases were listed 
according to the extent of training, but were not listed 
under both items. 


TABLE VII 


SPECIAL TRAINING OF VETERANS PRIOR TO AND 
DURING THE WAR 














Special Training Number Per Cent 
Lc Ree ee ETRE rT Lee 507 
RMN Lh gions xi a vedo ce a 36} 66 
Prior to the War 153 15 
Fi EG aes la 404 oes Kee wR ows 184 18 
UNUMMEIE aloe a ucarcida era's. ad wie a whe 1000 99 





Test of Mental Ability. Table VIII indicates that 
50, or 5 per cent, of the total of 1000 cases took no 
tests of any kind. One veteran did not have the 
ability to complete the Wechsler-Bellevue. The low- 
est IQ was 37, while the highest was 135. The Ameri- 
ean Council on Edueation (A.C.E.) test was given to 
272 veterans. The lowest gross score was .02; the 
highest, .99. 











TABLE VIII 
RATINGS OF VETERANS AS SHOWN BY TESTS OF 
MENTAL ABILITY 
¢ 
Test of Mental S 2 R |. 
Ability a 2 g 2 
5 4 = s 
Z q ss) 7 
90-110 
Wechsler-Bellevue . 205 65 1Q 133 1Q 113 
Otis Gamma ..... 4 3871Q 135 1Q 359 


American Council 
on Education 
60 and above* 
272 .02 .99 130 


950 


* According to the Iowa Studies, a person who makes a 
score of 60 should do average work in a university. 
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There were a few duplications. In each ease the 
highest score was recorded. 

Interest Pattern. The mechanical interest ranked 
first with 271, or 27 per cent, of the total of the 1000 
eases. The next highest was the social service with a 
Persuasive interest was 
third with a total of 124, or 12 per cent. The musi- 
cal interest ranked lowest with a total of 30, or 3 


total of 190, or 19 per cent. 


per cent. 


TABLE IX 


INTEREST PATTERNS AS SHOWN BY THE KUDER PREFERENCE 
RECORD 


Interests Per Cent 





None 


Se haa ee ke ee 12 

) fo TT) ree 271 at 
Social Service ......... 190 19 
ol Pea 124 12 
a ena 63 i] 
i Oe eer ee 58 6 
Oe, Oe ae 56 6 
Computational ......... 58 6 
LE S| Seen ee oe 82 3 
DEMNOEE <0 é-ctch soo wee 30 é 
PRs al nara tetaaeaee 1000 100 





Aptitude Tests. Table X shows that the scores as a 
whole on the aptitude tests were high, which might 
indicate that the veterans were considering jobs in 
fields in which they were best qualified. These tests 
were given to 61 per cent of the veterans. 


TABLE X 


SCORES MADE BY VETERANS ON APTITUDE TESTS 











10 
oe w at 
Tests & 9 og 
5 Eo 2 
Z mF) a< 
Purdue Pegboard Assembly ...... 194 12 100 82 
Minnesota Paper Form Board 196 4 100 66 
Minnesota Clerical (Average) 126 17 95 60 
Minnesota Mechanical Aptitude .. 25 34 98 76 
O'Rourke Mechanical Aptitude .. 57 11 99 56 
ENG ais vines. os ws seb emis ote eR oe 14 ai oan 
RRMEDRA | ay clas ua aha oie ee hag otatane te 612 
Work Experiences. Perhaps those who could not 


obtain a suitable job are the ones who asked for train- 
ing. Some may not have asked for jobs because all 
except 146 were given a disability rating. The author 
is mindful of the fact that these veterans were seeking 
jobs during the reconversion period, although it would 
appear that special training in the Armed Forces did 
not, on the whole, indicate a better job in civilian life. 

Branch of Service. Most of the veterans, as was to 
be expected, were in the Army. Table XI shows that 
a total of 659, or 66 per cent, served in the Army. 
Those who served in the Navy, Marine Corps, Coast 
Guard, and the CB’s totaled 208, or 21 per cent. One 
hundred thirty-three, or 13 per cent, were not listed 
as to the branch of service. 
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TABLE XI 
BRANCH OF SERVICE OF VETERANS 














Branch Number Per Cent 
Cs I ye et . 659 66 
Navy and all branches .. 208 2 
ie are 133 13 
PERE dies dca aree r 1000 100 
Rank. Table XII shows that the largest sino) 


group in the Army consisted of privates. These ip. 
taled 342, or 34 per cent, of the 1000 cases. The 
second largest group was corporals with a total of 
119. There were 90 sergeants, 64 staff sergeants, 29 
technical sergeants, three first sergeants, four master 
sergeants, five second lieutenants, eight first lieuten- 
ants, and two captains. - In the Navy 87 were ranked 
1/cl, 65 were 2/cl, 47 were 3/cl, seven petty officers 
3/el, and two lieutenants, junior grade. A total of 
133, or 13 per cent, was not listed as to the branch 
of service. 











TABLE XII 
RANK OF VETERANS IN THE ARMY AND Navy 
. te 
Army : f . wo te  t& —- 
Rank ~ = + 2) Rn oe <= PB 
> 7) op Ti ™ hh, - 
ay 3S) DN nM al _ a a 
Number .. 19 90 64 22 3 4 5S “§ 
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Total Army Personnel was 659, or 66 Per Cent 








Navy 


S 3} Petty Officer . 
Rank ~ > 3/el. Lt. (J.G.) 


1/cl. 





Number ... 47 65 87 7 2 





Total Navy Personnel was 208, or 21 Per Cent 





Percentages of Disabilities. One hundred forty- 
six were advised under the G. I. Bill and consequently 
had no disabilities, while ten other veterans were not 
listed as to the amount of disability. As shown in 
Table XIII the largest group of veterans received 10 
per cent disability. This group totaled 291, or 29 
per cent. The next largest group received 50 per cent 
disability which included 150 veterans, or 15 per 
cent of the total number of eases. The 30-per cent 
disability-group followed with a total of 145 veterans, 
or 14 per cent. One hundred-six, or 11 per cent, re- 
ceived a 20-per cent disability rating, with 49, or five 
per cent, received 40-per cent disability. The 100-per 
cent and 60-per cent disability groups were each 4 
per cent of the total group. 

Nature of Disabilities. Disability was given for 4 
large variety of causes. Contrary to popular belief, 
wounds did not receive first place on the list of easual- 
ties. Table XIV shows that the largest single group 
was given disability because of disorders of the ner 
vous system. These totaled 211, or 21 per cent, ot 
the 1000 cases. One hundred fifty-eight of this group, 
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or almost 19 per cent, of the total of 854 cases with 
disabilities were listed as psychoneuroties. 


TABLE XIII 
PERCENTAGES OF DISABILITIES OF VETERANS 
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Skilled occupations totaled 344, or 34 per cent. 
Auto mechanics ranked first with 64, 43 electrical 
appliance servicemen, 26 machinists (II), 25 auto- 
body repairmen, 15 refrigeration mechanics, 15 radio 
repairmen, 14 watchmakers, 12 painters (I), 11 elee- 


























66 
- ae tricians, and 11 carpenters. 
‘ Ss 
100 Per Cent of ee 
eee “Disability 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 8090 100 22 veeta xe 
st sincle Number .. 291 106 145 49 150 8815 7 1 42 10 146 pinsieianlituainaaneanial 
"hese to ‘e _ 
- Per Cent of J ‘i Number 
es. The Total ., 20 10 Seo Bn 20 ae Bios! Aa ee Divisions Number _, of Differ- 
. e ent Jobs 
Otal of 
ic srs of bones, joints, and muscles totaled actu- 0—Professional ............ 326 33 54 
ants, 22 Disorders ok tage pe ee Sg u 4—Clerical and Sales’ !22211! 91 9 11 
; ally the largest number but this classification includes 2—Service ................ 21 2 4 
r master are : : ; 3—Agriculture, Fishing, Ete. 67 7 5 
lieuten many disorders such as dislocations, fractures, ankylo- 4 
: ranked sis, loss of digits, arthritis, paralysis, and others. mets ae aia - 
‘ilies Gunshot and shell-fragment wounds accounted for {> gmiskilled .........--.. 386 a es 
total ‘ 151, or 15 per cent, of the total of 1000 cases. The Not listed ...... peteeeeeeee 14 1 tes 
otal of a nicbidmecene tes 1000 100 111 




































nature of disability was not given for 16 veterans; 


| branch Paap i 
146 others had no disabilities. 

TABLE XIV 

TYPES OF DISABILITIES OF VETERANS* 








Disabilities 








i: Number Per Cent 
os 
Sy ME Bee. 5s <a siucdanensbenasesosaeeder 9 - 1 
eeancs BAP 0 vss scicw new og maleeseseae nareeb 17 2 
8 Gastro-Intestinal system ............ 42 4 
1 ae Respiratory  BIMCGG. cc vcewit sich s.00ee.s 44 4 
Circulatory SFSIGME occ tek vce sees 30 3 
ro NGrvous. O¥SCGME Sing 616.4 ce AY sees eee c's 211 21 
—— Others (Migraine and hernia) ...... 7 1 
=“ Disorders of bones, joints, and muscles 215 21 
‘J.G.) SKIN. «<0 sai b80 ee ei eae eee aor 23 2 
Infectious diseases (Malaria) ....... 74 y 
——= Wounds -s..6. cover araar teeta res « ae 151 15 
2 Excretory system (Genito-urinary) ... 12 1 
Metabolic disorders (diabetes) ....... 3 less 
than 1 
Not HeteQs o oscc ance 0 tae bare ee hae ee P 16 2 
No disubility (GPO) 2S. i.. cs ceseboees 146 15 
TOtQIG: dean's wh we Chea we Ka et 1000 99 


forty- 
juently 
re not 
ywn in 
ved 10 
or 29 





* Classifications of disabilities were made by Dr. Eli 
Borken, who served in the Army Medical Corps during Worid 
War II and also served in the capacity of medical adviser 
for the Veterans Administration Guidance Center at Southern 
Illinois University. ‘ 

Major Occupational Groups. As shown by Table 
XV the largest group of veterans was trying for 
skilled oceupational jobs, while professional occupa- 
tions were second in number. None was listed under 
unskilled occupations. Fourteen cases were not listed. 
There were 121 “no need” cases excluding those ad- 
vised under the G. I. Bill, or Publie Law No. 346. 

The widest range of jobs was’ found in the profes- 
sional field with a total of 54. Three hundred twenty- 
six, or 33 per cent, were listed among the professions. 
The highest of this group was the engineers, with a 


r cent 
5 per 
r cent 
erans, 
it, re- 
yr five 
)0-per 
ach 4 


oi total of 43. Accountants numbered 38, high-school 
ies teachers 37, administrative positions (mainly junior 
-roup executives) 27, draftsmen 17, lawyers 13, reporters 
grit 11, chemists 10, and medical technicians 10. Social 
rm workers and college teachers each were five in num- 


nc ber. Three indicated the medical profession. 
Ds 











* Groupings were made according to the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles as prepared by Job Analysis and In- 
— Section, Division of Standards and Research, June, 

Training Facilities. Table XVI shows that on-the- 
job training ranked first with a total of 430, or 43 
per cent. College training was second with a total of 
267, or 27 per cent. Trade schools absorbed 131, or 
13 per cent of the total, while business colleges re- 
ceived 35 veterans, or 3 per cent of the total. One 
person did correspondence work while 17 were not 
listed as to type of training. 


TABLE XVI 
TYPES OF TRAINING FACILITIES 











Item Number Per Cent 
On-the-job ........ 430 43 
rt a ee 267 27 
Trade School ..... 131 13 
ek” eee 119 12 
Business College 35 3 
INGE FEN 8c eoias « 17 2 
Correspondence ... 1 lessthan 1 

RE p adia d's. 3: 1000 100 





Much time was consumed in completing these cases. 
Nineteen cases had no time listed. While a few cases 
required only one hour, one case consumed 104 hours. 
The average time for the 981 remaining cases was 
five hours and 36 minutes. 

Conclusions. It would appear that the first sam- 
pling of 403 cases was fairly adequate; however, the 
tabulation of 597 more eases has indicated perhaps a 
few trends. 

More veterans were coming from the rural areas, 
and, as to be expected, more were training to become 
farmers. This accounts, in part, for the increasing 


popularity of on-the-job training which totaled 43 
per cent as compared to 33 per cent in the first tabu- 
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lation. College training still ranked second with 27 
per cent of the total number of cases. 

Age, marital status, and number of dependents of 
veterans remained almost constant. Two women vet- 
erans were tabulated in the second group. 

As before, the veterans preferred mathematics over 
all other subjects with a noticeable increase in the 
number preferring the social sciences. The Kuder 
Preference Record still ranked the mechanical prefer- 
ence first. 

Educational qualifications among veterans had in- 
creased from 45 per cent with high-school diplomas 
or better to 51 per cent in the second tabulation. The 
increase in academic training may be accounted for 
in part by the fact that more General Educational 
Development Tests were given. 

The types of jobs to which the veterans returned 
changed very little. This fact may indicate that 
special training in the Armed Forces did not effect a 
better civilian job. 

Disability ratings were about the same. Disorders 
of the nervous system still ranked first, with wounds 
second. The psychoneurotie group decreased some 
but still was almost 19 per cent of those with dis- 
abilities. It must be remembered that in the second 
tabulation 135 veterans were included who had no 
disabilities as compared to only 11 in the first re- 
cording. 

It would appear that too many were looking for the 
white-collar jobs. Sixty-seven per cent were training 
for skilled and professional work. In the profes- 
sional group, 37 were training to become high-school 
teachers, and five were preparing for college teaching. 
None was interested in the elementary-teaching field. 

The appraisers are counseling the veterans, on the 
average, in 32 minutes less time than they were doing 
previously. Since the Guidance Center has a psycho- 
metrist, the total advisement time should decrease 


somewhat more. 


nenseye ) Ld; i 
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Basie Facts about the United Nations. Pp. 24. Depart- 
ment of Public Information, United Nations, Lake 
Suecess, N. Y. 1948. $0.15. 

A revised edition designed to meet the needs of teachers, 
students, and the general public for a concise guide to the 
organization. May be obtained from International Docu- 
ments Service, Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
New York 
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BLUMENTHAL, JOSEPH C., JOHN E. WARRINER, yp 4 
Barnerr LANGDALE. English Workshop: Grade Tm 
Pp. iv+ 187. Harcourt Brace. 1948. $0.88. a 


A Counseling Aid for High-School Deans of Girls qj 
Counselors, Pp. 43. University of Cincinnati. 19 
Presents career articles written by women graduates of tj 
College of Business Administration, the College of Applied 
Arts, and the College of Engineering of the university, © 


The Department Head and Instructional Improvemen 
Pp. iv+50. Association for Supervision and Currie). 
lum Development, NEA, Washington 6. 1948. 


The result of a study carried on by a Committee of th 
Northwest Curriculum Society. : 


a 
ERGANG, Ropert. Europe in Our Time. Pp. xv +7}\, 
D. C. Heath and Company. 1948. $5.50. 


Covers the period from 1914 to the present day. One oj 
the Heath New History Series of which Allan Nevins 
general editor. 
+. 
FLANAGAN, JOHN C. (editor). The Aviation Psychology 
Program in the Army Air Forces. Report No. 1. Pr, 
xii+ 316. Government Printing Office, Washington 35, 
1948. $2.00. 
® 
HARRISON, FREDERICK. Medieval Man and His Notions, 
Illustrated. Pp. viii+276. John Murray, 50 Abbe. 
marle St., London, W. 1. 1947. 7/6. 
Covers approximately the seven centuries from the years 
800 to 1500. 
& 
AND ELMER R. SMITH. Languay: 
Skills: Grade Eleven. Illustrated. Pp. xi+488. Har 
court Brace. 1948. $2.12. 
One in a six-book series providing a complete secondary- 
school-language program. 


Hoag, KENNETH, 


‘‘Large Was Our Bounty: Natural Resources and tli 
Schools.’’ 1948 Yearbook. Pp, 216. Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development of the NEA, 
1201 16th St.,. NW, Washington 6. 1948. $2.50. 


A Pioneer Woman in Alaska. 


Romic, EMILY CRAIG. 
Caxton Printers, Ltd., Caldwell 


Illustrated. Pp. 140. 
Idaho. 1948. $3.00. 
A story of the exciting adventure of traveling the dan 
gerous overland trail through Canada to Alaska at tle 
time of the gold rush. 
» 
Rowse, A, L. The Use of History. 
millan. 1948. $2.00. - 
A practical handbook dealing with present-day problems 
and showing the reader how to study history for himself 
e 


SMITH, CHRISTINA A. Mental Testing of Hebridean 
Children in Gaelic and English. Pp. 42. Universit) 
of London Press, Ltd., Warwick Square, London, E. 
4, 1948. 1/-. 
One of the publications of the Scottish Council for Re 
search in Education XXVII. 

8 


Stron, M. Maraaret. Find Your Own Frontier. P) 

Delta Kappa Gamma Society, 804 Littlefield 
Bldg., Austin, Texas. 1948. $0.75. 
A study of the profession of teaching. Published with the 
co-operation of the National Commission on Teacher Fit: 
cation and Professional Standards. 


Pp. ix+247. Mac 


v+52. 





TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE 


JOHN K. NORTON, Director, Division of Organization and Administration of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 
WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National Education Association 


HENRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Education and former 
JOHN H. BOSSHART, State Commissioner of 


Cincinnati. GUY E. SNAVELY, Executive 


GEORGE D. STODDARD, President, University of Illinois 
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ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 





Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University 


Director, Association of American Colleges 
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_| COLLEGE AND SPECIALIST BUREAU 
Memphis 3, Tenn. 
A comprehensive, professional teacher-placement service 
js For Colleges, Universities, Professional, Secondary, 
F. and Elementary Schools 
E (Members of N.A.T.A.) 
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" VILES, 


N. E. ‘‘School Fire Drills.’’ U. S. Office of 
Education Pamphlet, No. 103. Pp. 19. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25. 1948. $0.10. 

* 
wiericn, W. A. (editor). Proceedings of the Fifth 


Annual Visual Education Institute held under the direc- 
tion of the University of Wisconsin Summer Session, 
July 14-17, 1947. Pp. 130. Published by the univer- 
sity, 1948. $2.00. 

© Copies may be obtained from the editor, 1312 West John- 

= son St., Madison 6, Wisc. 

Abbott Lawrence Lowell: 


YEOMANS, HENRY AARON. 
Harvard University Press. 


® 1856-1943. Pp. xiii+ 564. 
m 1948. $6.00. 

- Much of this biography is based on Dr. Lowell's private 
papers and the archives of Harvard University. 
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_| SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


4 Columbia 6, S. C. Chattanooga 8, Tenn. 


Richmond 19, Va. 
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CTIAA J 


Founded in 1918 by 
Carnegie Corporation of New York 








to 
pool the funding of 
college retirement plans 
offers 


Individual Life Insurance 


Collective Life Insurance 
Annuity Contracts 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


A non-profit, legal reserve life insurance company 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N.Y. 





























‘Te new text provides a compact body of in- 
formation on: 1) the organization, support 

and control of education in the United States; 
~) the functions of American education at various 
levels; 3) the composition of its personnel; 4) the 
status and problems of curricular and extracur- 
ricular programs; 5) the differences between edu- 
ation here and in other countries; 6) the character 
‘f the profession, its organization and special prob- 
lems; 7) the development of present conditions; 
and 8) eurrent trends. 600 pages, $4.50 


A Volume in the Douglass Series 
in Education 








MERICAN PuBLiC EDUCATION 


An Introduction 


By HARL R. DOUGLASS, Director of the College of Education, University of 
Colorado, and CALVIN GRIEDER, Professor of Education, University of Colorado 


Contents: Early American Schools. A Century of 
Educational Progress. The Scope. Objectives, and 
Functions of the Different Levels. School Organi- 
zation and Articulation. State Responsibility for 
Public Instruction. The Role of Local and Inter- 
mediate School Districts. Federal Relations to 
Education. Unofficial Influences upon American 
Education—The Pupil, Pupil Retention, and Pupil 
Progress. The Curriculum of American Schools. 
The Co-Curriculum Program. Educational Per- 
sonnel—Workers in the Schools. Major Problems 
of the Teaching Profession. The Financial Sup- 
port of Education. A Comparison of Education in 
the United States and Other Lands. The Sei- 
entific Improvement of Education. School and 
Community. Unsolved Problems and Future De- 
velopments. Selected References. Index. 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY, I5 East 26th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 























QUALIFIED TEACHERS 


are invited to investigate our listed 
vacancies in the 
College and University 
Secondary and Elementary Fields 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bldg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 

Pennypacker 5—1223 
Member—-National Association of 
Teachers Agencies 




















NEW—READING TESTS 


Survey and Diagnostic 
Grades Seven through College Freshman Year 
Prepared and published by: 


The Committee on Diagnostic Reading Tests, Inc. 
(a nonprofit educational organization) 


Kingscote Apt. 3G, 419 West 119th St., N. Y. 27 


Tests in the following areas: 


A. Survey Section 
B. Diagnostic Battery: 
Section I—Vocabulary 
Section II—Comprehension 
Part 1—Silent 
Part 2—Auditory 
Section III—Rates of Reading 
Part 1—General 
Part 2—Social Studies 
Part 3—Science 
Section IV—Word Attack 
Part 1—Oral 
Part 2—Silent 
Tests hand and machine scoreable, two forms 


Specimen sets available at varying costs 
For information write the Committee 
(address above) 


Order from the distributor 
Educational Records Bureau 
437 West 59th Street 
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MILLS COLLEGE 
Oakland, California 


1948 SUMMER SESSION 
3 July-14 August 


(For Men and Women—resident and non-resident) 


Programs 
Casa Panamericana 
Child Development 


Creative Art Workshop—including children’s 
classes 


English Language Institute 
Kindergarten Workshop 

La Maison Francaise 

Music 

Theatre—including children’s classes 
The United States House 

Workshop in Counseling and Guidance 


Inclusive fee: registration, tuition, board and room, 
health services and incidentals .... $250.00 


For information write: 


Office of the Summer Session 
Mills Collge, Oakland 13, Cal, 














The Hughes Teachers Agency 
25 E. Jackson, Chicago 4, Illinois 


Member N., A. T. A, 


Dignified, Professional, 
Efficient Service. 


‘‘A man never stands so straight as when 


he stoops to help a child.’’ 








THE 1948 
CLAREMONT SUMMER SESSION 
First Term, June 21—July 30 
Second Term, August 2—September 4 


A program of study for Graduates and Under- 
graduates sponsored by Pomona College, Scripps 
College, Claremont College, and Claremont Men’s 
College. 


SPECIAL INSTITUTES, COMPREHENSIVE 
SEMINARS, CONFERENCES, WORKSHOPS, 
CONCERT SERIES, SMALL INFORMAL 
CLASSES, LECTURES, EXCURSIONS, FAC- 
ULTY OF EMINENT SCHOLARS, ARTISTS, 
MUSICIANS. 


Special emphasis will be placed on Seminars and 
Courses in Creative Writing, Art, Music, Interna- 
tional Affairs, Russian Studies, Renaissance 
Studies, and American Studies. There will also be 
a Liberal Arts Program ineluding: Education, The 
Humanities, Psychology, History, Mathematies, 
Foreign Language. 


For further information write: 
F. THEODORE PERKINS 


Director of Summer Session 
Harper Hall 
Claremont, California 
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